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THE NOVELIST. |night—he went away in the dim mist, over the still; tioned that one. In the midst of these wemendous 
a So SE eae Sees || Waters, alone, and to a world of loneliness; for Ma-| reverses of fortune, so appalling in their very as- 

Original. ry Irving was not with him, and without her, the pect; so calculated, in the heartless policy of the 
anemone : waste of life was all a cheerless sulitude world, to break the old ties of affection, and chill 
aes x: A brief season only had elapsed since intelligence the bosom of friendship—there was one who remain- 
from England announced to the family the death of ed unchanged—to wh om all had been confided— 
Colone} Morton, the wealthy proprietorof Lansdown.| who was worthy of all confidence; and she stood 
He had gone thither to settle ssme claims which) long on the green bank in the soft star-light, and 
accrued during his mercantile career. His will was) gazed after the vanished skiff—and lingered and 
made before he set out upon the voyage—and it had) lingered, still, on the spot now dear to her heart in 
beenopened. By it, all the family estate was left to) the melancholy memory of the first parting between 
the eldest son, Gilbert. A small farm, for which) her and the object of her dearest love, for she loved 
Edward had received a title trom Lis father, was all him, and she had long loved him, as woman loves, 
that he, being the younger brother, now possessed. 1 the blushing morning of her first affections. But, 














Until temptations come we know not ourselves,) borne up by the strong fortitude a consciousness of 
much less do others know us. In different circum-/ virtue inspires, she at last quitted the scene, and re- 

| stances we often become changed men. The two) tired to her father’s house, on the border of the 
| brothers were most unlike each other. Guilbertwas! Lansdown estate, and mingled with the family 
<= === |! reserved and haughty—Edward mild, affable, and} without exhibiting a symptom which might lead to 

A SERIES OF MORAL TALES. amiable. These attractions won him the love of! a suspicion of what had passed. Her conscience 





ae | Mary Irving, and their parents often mutually said) had not upbraided her when, in months before, 

NUMBER II. that they seemed destined for each other But} while fortune smiled propitiously, she gave her 

shpat ny Gilbert had long envied his brother the possession) heart to Edward Morton, and pledged her sacred 

The Heir of Hansdown. ‘of such a treasure. He, too, loved the beautiful! vow in the sight of heaven, to live nly for hex 


Tue last summer moon was in her wane, but the girl; and though in the lifetime of his father, and) God and for him ; and she felt, even now, the deep 
stars still lighted up a clear blue sky, and scarce one | while his more favoured brother had equal hopes of) and unbroken assurance that she would yet be per- 
yellow leaf appeared in all the forest, the presage fortune with himself, he had never dared to cherish) mitted to fulfil her promises, in all the tathfulness 
of approaching autumn. The waves lay calm and a hope of winning her—now, he resolved, even at) of perfect purity and imnocence, if previdence 
unruffled at the foot of Lansdown Hill; but the mu- the end of three short months from the receipt of; should spare their lives 
sic of the mellow flute, and the shrill clarionet, were the intelligence of his father’s death, tomakeabold) It was near the hour of midnight, when Gilbert 
listened for in vain that night. The noble castle and desperate attempt at the accomplishment of) Morton returned to Lansdown, with an officer, to 
on the summit was lit up splendidly, and guests this object. And once embarked in the guilty plot, || execute his foul design. An awful silence brooded 
were gathered there to a banquet, and the sound of he plunged into an extreme of treachery, at the) over the mansion, and huge masses of black thun 
voices was heard ; but it was nota feast of gladness. | thought of which, before, he might have shuddered.) der clouds lay piled in tremendous gloom above the 
Some pale faces were atthe festive board—the song; He knew the strength of Mary’s attachment to|| western horizon; the heavens seemed to look down 
that swelled, was of parting ; of the long, and fond, | his brother, and that Edward’s utter ruin was ne-|' with a cold and angry frown on the traitor; his 
and eloquent adieu; of remembrance, stealing over | cessary to insure his own success. His plan was} heart trembled within him, as he approached his 
the twilight of declining hopes ;—it was full ofdeep | formed. He bribed the witnesses to the deed, by| own princely heritage ; and be stood on the door 
melancholy—most sadly sweet. In a little cove, which Edward held the small farm his father had) sill, and knocked for admittance, pale as a shrink- 
hid away from the star-light by acluster of weeping- | given him, to promise they would perjure them-) ing criminal on the scaffold. But the call wa 
willows, a light skiff was moored; and a sturdy selves, when called on to prove their signatures—|| speedily answered, and a servant appeared with a 
boatman benta moment over the prow, and adjust- || and secretly entered against him the charge of for- | dim taper light, and admitted him and his compa 
ed some articles which resembled the baggage of a| gery. By substantiating this charge, he reasoned, | nion. Gilbert seized the light without uttering o 
far-bound traveller ; then, retiring amid the deepest | that he should for ever separate Edward and Mary || word—dismissed the menial, and summoning up the 
shade, he sat himself down on the fresh grass, si- |—beggar him in property—ruin him in character—|| remnant of his courage to his aid, led the way to the 
lently, and watchfully. Another moment, and two |and even consign him to a prison. His plan was in | apartment of his brother, and entered. It was em; 
gentle forms glided from beneath the long shadows | train of execution, and he wasnow abroad directing | ty—its inhabitant flown. Anger, chagrin, and dis 
of the portico, and stood beside the already unmoor- jit to its issue; and this very night he intended to| appointment, alternately chafed him into madness 
ed skiff. The boatman was at his oars—a faint | return with an officer, and deliver Edward into his He gazed around, and his eye rested on a sealed 
breeze gently curved the long tresses of the willows | custody. | enclosure which lay upon the table by the bed-side 
—a quick and passionate embrace—a long, deep| But a good Providence, which never entirely for- i It was directed to himself, and in the hand writing 
sigh, that fell upon the ear like the death-moan of |Sakes the innocent, through the medium of one of | of Edward Morton. He tore the seal with a trem- 
a departing spirit—and a half-whispered ‘‘ God bless | Gilbert’s confidants, revealed to him his danger I bling hand and read, “ God shall judge between thee 
you—God be with you,” was all that passed; the || He had, that night, a little cirele of friends at the | and me, my brother!’ The paper dropped in an in- 
boat glided softly away, over the bosom of the sleep- lhall, for it was his birth-night. He saw the dan- || stant from his holid—and in the agony of his passion 
ing waters, and soon vanished in the shades of |ger—the imminent hazard of an hour’s delay. He} he raised his clenched hands to utter curses on his 
night. That boat bore Edward Morton and his for- i formed his resolution at the instant. To cover his} own timidity, when a flash of lightning seared the 
tunes from the mansion of his fathers, and from the || intentions from any who might be set as spies upon) very casements, while, in the same instant of time, 
gitl of his heart; a fugitive from the cruel jealousy jhim, he joined the evening entertainment ; and,|| a horrible crash shook the deep foundations of the 
ofa brother. The noble hall, the rich fields, and | soon as night afforded him a covering, he fled from|| massy walls, and the most terrific darkness succeed 


the delightful hills and vallies, dear to his bosom as ! his friends and home; and none but Mary Irving|/ ed, for the taper-light had vanished. He uttered a 
the scenes of his listless childhood and wayward | knew either the secret of his departure, or the cause || heart-rending shriek, and stood fixed as a statue, 


youth, he left with scarcely a regret. His heart | which impelled it; for, in the sudden emergency of | until the astonished servants gathered round him 








. Was not set on riches; and, sacred as was stili the ||the case, he knew not how to distinguish his real|) The officer had fled already from the fearful scene, 


lecree of a kind father, who had willed his whole | to make any disclosures safe. the distant road as if pursued by death. It is thus 
estate to an elderson. But his heart bled that | There was indeed one exception, and I have men- “with vice—prosperous or unfortunate, its fruits are 


ancient heritage of his family, he repined not at the | friends from his secret foes with sufficient certainty || and his horse’s hoofs were soon heard clattering down 
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mind. Who would not rather have been, that few can conceive the full import of these two words! 
night, the wandering fugitive from friends and The period fixed for her marriage was but a month 
home, bereft of fortune and character, but with a distant, when Gilbert gave a sumptuous entertain- 
peaceful conscience, than Gilbert Morton, or the ment at Lansdown. The Irvings were among the 
least guilty of his base associates? guests ; and when the festival was over, and the 

But time rolled away, and the gay and giddy, company had separated, Gilbert insisted on ac- 
Whose charities are ever ready with the mantle of Companying Mary to her house alone, and chose a 
forgetfulness to cover each defect in character beautiful walk on the bank of the river that led 
while the purse is full, heedless of the whispered thither by a circuitous route. The evening was clear 
tales which reflected dishonour on the heir of Lans- | 224 calm, and when they had reached a gentle ele- 
down, crowded his splendid hall, and partook inal] Vation, over which the read wound round a cove, 
the festivities which Gilbert invited every one, in they paused under a little cluster of willows, to 
the wide circle in which be moved, to share. He Survey the splendid scenery. He took her hand, 
knew enough of mankind to be aware of the van and would have spoken, but the words froze upon 
tage ground on which he stood ; and he did not fail , his tongue, as he saw the cold and settled calmness 
to make use of all the means in his power to strength- of ber pale brow, and he shrunk away in apparent 
abstraction. A dark cloud, at the moment, obscur- 
ed the moon : a deep shade fell over the spot where 
they stood ; and two strangers, wrapped up in cloaks, 
and mounted on spirited steeds, galloped up the 


en himself on every hand And to no other single 
object did he devote himself with more art and as- 
siduity than to that of winding himself into the 
good graces of the Irving family. The parents of 


misery, torture, and ruin to all that is noble in the! their bewildering lustre. Disappointed love! how ‘he brings “‘ lumbering on his back,” soon nurabered 


the last hour of respite, and the appointed nuptial 
day broke upon Lansdown Hall Various were the 
emotions it brought to different bosoms. Gilbert 
Morton hailed it as the period, the long-wished-fo, 
period, that was to consummate his last earthly 
wish. He loved—but it was a cold and selfish love 
—begun in treachery, nourished in deception, pro- 
secuted with heartlessness—and he regarded but 
little the sacrifices it led to, so that his passion and 
his pride were satisfied : his pride—for Mary Irving 
was beautiful, and he felt how her possessor must 
be ehvied. To the fair victim of misjudging pa- 
rental prudence the day brought a tearful gloom, 
from which a less timid heart might have shrunk 
back even to the darknessofthe tomb. She greet- 
ed its rising sun with tears—she looked out upon 
the desolate season, and pondered on her own fate, 
even more desolate and dreary. She had had re 
course, when she retired in the evening, to a vial 
of opium, for relief against the restlessness of tever- 


road close to them, and on observing them, paused’ ish anxiety—it lay near her, and the thought stole 
attachment they saw growing up between Edward | 2 Moment, as if involuntarily—brushed away the | across her bosom, how easily she might escape the 
Morton and their daughter, while his prospects of “ew from their brows, and one of them exclaimed, fate that waited her. But there lay her Bible too! 
wealth were flattering and bright. The sudden) ' 4 Soft voice, “It is Mary Irving, The next in-| She took it up and pressed it to her bosom. “1 
and total change that had occurred in regard to| stant he was at her side—che felt her hand cee will live,” she said, “for the consolations vf this 
these, therefore, did not fail to produce a corres- || bling in his—it — proceed a we ~~ cg ee meee, and Chay eae Be am eeeisate Ser ofl 
ponding change in their sentiments in regard to | pay dropped on e and he whispered, Remember my sorrows.’’ A deep and settled composure seem- 
that attachment. Adhering to the maxim, that Edward Morton. She hed no time for aoe oyed to result instantly from her sesslution, which ne 
wealth is the surest and most solid basis of happi-||"Ply, before the stranger re-mounted, and both | ver again abandoned her; for a voice seemed whis- 
ness, the same reasons that operated in Edward’s disappeared Phen it seemed a dream—a vision of | pering to her spirit, ‘all shall yet be well.” 
favour at first, now plead the cause of his brother, nee wildered mae 7 -_ me saver could Saget, oF | ste = Staatey. Snnews is She ae Gpicions star- 
with double power. ‘They were easily captivated | mistake that voice. She folded her arms upon her light. From tar and near, guests crowded to the 
with his attentions, and hailed with delight the} bosom, ne & Sood of vente relieved her peerge —— festival - Lansdown—and the nobie bail, 
early evidences they discovered that he was de- | heart Gilbert, who had started oom her at the as which, by Gilbert's desire, the nuptials were to 
sirous of gaining other affections than theirs—that first exclamation, now rejoined her, offered her his | be celebrated, — lit up splendidly. Without, 
he souglit an alliance with their beautiful daughter. — silence, and conducted her to as4 home, | the rattling of carriages, the ringing of mery sleigh- 
He was ivi long in discovering their favourable without nainge quedien os ae oo cm, the prancing of mersee, and the laugh, the 
disposition, or in taking advantage of it. Heknew guter < meconpesiaaniang that had just transpised. . see the cordial greeting, ‘mingled together and 
they would prove powerful auxiliaries—and through | oat that — mosting—that oom, that voice, | banished the monotony of niga, = 
their medium offered his intercessions for Mary’s joa seer, mingied with S oe waking thoughts of passed the portico, others arrived—as gay, as full 
hand in marriage, tendering to her a noble settle- Mary saving, pars wan oe penenet ee dream. | of life and joy, as thoes whe qeosodes. wan, 
ment in case of her acceptance. It re-kindled, with new and more intense ardour, the scene was more silent but more imposing Phere 
POE . : the fervour of her early love—called back all the the youth and beauty, from far and near, were fast 
The innocent girl had learned, from her earliest delightful associations of early times, and threw her collecting. The bright blaze of light from the rich 
infancy, the lesson of implicit obedience to parenta present prospects into far deeper shade than ever , chandeliers revealed many a lovely brow, lighted up 
authority ; but, much as she loved them, and strong Phat Edward Morton lived, in her attempts to re-' in richer splendour by the smiles of loveliness—ma- 
as was her confilence = their superer wisdom, she | .oncile herself to her fortune, she had persuaded |/ny a gay and gallant youth, bending and worship 
felt herseif involved in doubts and difficulties. The} herself was doubtful ; but now she had no heart, no, ping in silent admiration—and age without its chill- 
dilemma was just before her—disobedience to them, | She felt, whatever he might be, | ing gravity—and eagle eyed curiosity—and_ mirth 


a : ‘ae | wish to doubt. 
on aenasificn of ber allections; at the very thought of | hough poor, and nameless, and obscure, that still, ful wit. The tide rolled in until the ample sotas 


which her heartgrew sick. She meditated long and’ 6 was all to her. Her mind, thus powerfully ex-| were crowded; and the eye wandered over the 


Mary Irving were originally pieased with the warm 


deeply—and roved, apart from all society, amid the cited, preyed upon her feeble frame, and a fever| maze of gaiety and fashion, and was lost in the 
solitudes of nature, communing with her ownbeart, | ¢ojowed, from which her recovery was slow and commingled crowd. Then succeeded the busy hum 
and holding intercearse with that mysterious spirit ‘precarious. At last, however, the disease left her. | of half-suppressed voices—the curious conjecture 

which breathes in the zephyr, and speaks in the’ Then when she saw the preparations going fast! the whispered jest, the thousand topics which em 

silent star-light, until she became herself a mystery | forward for her nuptials, she, for the first time,! ploy the first hour of such an assemblage; hushed 
to those around her. Yet this was an intercourse | earnestly expostulated with her parents against the into silence whenever the opening door announced 
which led her up from the vicissitudes of time, | measure, and begged that they would spare her the the approach of other guests, and swelling up again 
above the clouds which seemed gathering in gloom! pain of such a connexion—the hopeless misery into! as soon as it was closed. At last, the reverend cler- 
over her destiny, and she saw there a sun of hope, ) which it would inevitably plunge her; but her en! gyman entered, and, bowing to the company, ad- 
even brighter than that which burst on her first postulations were in vain: she seon found them so,|/ vanced, with measured step, to the seat reserved 
dream of love and happiness; and in her darkest 41.4 submitted. | for him at the extremity of the room; and all was 
hours it beamed upon her soul in the fresh promise, | ‘The winterseason had now arrived—but it breath-| silent anxiety while they waited for the bride and 
that, however the storm of sorrow might threaten’ ed not on the face of nature a blight more wither-| bridegroom. 

fora while, the great Intelligence who pervades! ing than that which her coming marriage shed over! The pause was one of brief duration. The doors 
the universe, would do right. She rested in it, for the bosom of Mary Irving. In vain, at sucha time, were again thrown wide open—a passage was clear- 
she believed it. | surrounded by such a combination of circumstances, | ed to the centre of the room—all eyes were fixed— 

Nearly a year elapsed and no intelligence was re-! does an artless and affectionate girl strive to bear and Gilbert Morton entered with Mary Irving lean 

ceived of Edward Morton. Gilbert, in the mean-) up against the torrent that hurries her onwards to! ing on his arm. Every one rose instinctively—the 
time, had pressed his suit with untiring industry—. her fate—distrustful of her reason, and fearing to| faintest whisper was audible ; and the one sensation 
and Mary Irving, yielding at last to the pressing ne-| submit to the guidance of her feelings, because they that spread over the whole assemblage burst forth 
cessity of the case, gave a reluctant assent to the! may lead her into error—if those, to whom alone | in half smothered words, “* My God, how beautiful 

union which she saw her parents bent on accom-) she can unburden all her mind, urge, advise, com-||—how pale!’ She was indeed most beautiful, even 
plishing. She assented in the spirit of submissive, mand, what can she—shall I add, what ought she! among the lovely; sickness, the sickness of the 
resignation to what appeared the will of fate. She |to do, but obey! heart, had done its work, but it had left the angeli: 
complained not—murmured not; but the rose of} Time, who speeds his flight with a rapidity al-, lustre of her eye, still beaming through an unearth- 


health withered on her cheek, and her eyes lost! ways proportioned to the bitterness of the destiny" ly tear, with unrivalled brightness; a form, tha’ 
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woved like a spirit of the air—and all that is ten- i money to bury poor Jack,” said he, “ but where is he "| respective stables and folds: some pigs, wild geese, and 


raised his dark brow in triumph on the company, to 
meet, and drink in the concentrated gaze. 


silent as death, ensued, when the clergyman rose | 


from his seat to pronounce the ceremony Mary 
trembled, and covered her face with her handker-. 
chief 

At this moment, a tall figure, that, muffied in a 
huge cloak, had till now remained unnoticed in a) 
corner of the room, rose, and waving his hand to 
command attention, speke in a voice of firmness and | 
decision, “ Gilbert Morton, where is your brother ?’’| 
The voice, like an electric shock, thrilled through | 
evefy nerve, arid “ Who is it ?”’ was whispered from 
tongue to tongue; but Gilbert’s trembling voice 
was soon heard above every other, broken, but pas- 
sionate, “ Who dares insult me, in my own hall!’ 
“ Down! beggar ' down!”’ replied the stranger, as he 
raised his voice, and stamped upon the floor “ down 
in an instant '—I am your father !—I am the lord of 
Lansdown!” ‘ By heaven!’ exclaimed every| 
tongue, as the old man came forward, disrobed of 
his cloak, “ it is—it is—Colonel Morton !” and they 
crowded round him and caught his hands; while} 
Gilbert sunk upon the floor, pale as marble—and 
Mary, as if recovering from the sudden surprise | 
that had paralized, for the moment, her power of 
utterance, shrieked, and would have fallen—but a 


eyes, and fainted —on Edward Morton’s bosom! He, | 
too, had come to the scene in disguise, accompany- | 
ing his aged parent. i 

The father had secluded himself in England, and 
had suffered the story of his death to go across the 
Auantic, for the single purpose of trying the virtue 
of his sons. When a sufficient time had elapsed, 
he came to New-York, on his return, intending to 
take them by surprise. There he found his young- 
est son, Edward, a fugitive from Gilbert’s injustice 
—learned the whole history of his wrongs, and sent 
him, accompanied by a servant, disguised, to as- 
certain, at Lansdown, when the marnage was to 
take place. In executing this commission it was, 
that Edward had the mysterious interview with 
Mary, of which we spoke. Itis scarcely necessary 
to add, that the young lovers were richly repaid tor 
all their past sorrows. Edward Morton was made | 
heir of Lansdown—and Mary gave her hand to the 
man who had long been the possessor of all her 
heart—while Gilbert was permitted, in consequence 
ot his bitter repentance, to inherit the littie farm he 
had once treacherously wrested from his brother. 

















SELECTIONS. er deiemnieamiaeas Gar tae coe 
ty or thirty persons at table every day, the greater part 

- of whom were ladies, the two daughters and the grand. 
‘ = daughters of the General, with an extremely imteresting 
rought nothieg of my —— the thread that ties them. young lady, Miss Segur, daughter of the count, who wrote 





* IL have bere only made a vosegay of culled flowers, and have 


AFFECTION IN A wire! 


About ten days ago, a poor man who was in the habit of, where were books and papers; about ten o'clock a large | 
assisting the hackney coachmen at one of the watering) bell in the castle assembled every body 
houses at the west end of the town, died, and a friend of from whence we proceeded to breakfast; after breakfast, all 
his family took the trouble to go about and raise a sub-| of us, except the General, took a stroll over the grounds 
scription, to aid the afflicted widow in her distress. Sbe after which it was the usage to retire into the chambers 


seemed to feel the kindness very sensibly, and the activity) until about six, when another bell assembled us to dinner: 
in the intermediate time, however, | was mostly with the bles, appear bright at the bottom; but whea once iti 


of her friend had the desired effect to a great extent, the 
moment he represented the loss she had sustained He 
visited the lodging in a day or two, but was surprised at 
not seeing the body He went up a pair of stairs higher, 
and there he saw the widow, who did not appear com- 
lortable at being observed. “Ihave brought you some 


A pau@e, him.” “ Bury him! poor fellow, | was too poor to bury 
“ And what the devil have you done with him, 
>" cried the man, to whose imagination a premature 
“Why, ! 
thought that as the body was of no use, and his soul could A FRAGMENT 

not be burt by any thing that happened to it, | might as You ask for the meaning of the word end, and to thi 


resurrection of poor Jack was presenting itself 


* And where the devil is 
“Why, to the anatomy room,” said she: 
man offered me four guineas for the poor fellow, and I 
thought it better to let him have him just as he lay.” 


A GIRL IN A TRANCE 


out suffering from any other maladies than those to which end, or definable end ; being cut « 
children are generally subject 
nineteenth year, she was attacked by an epilepsy which plied: each twig, each thorn, when severed, has two end 


months had expired. 


lethargy, which lasted seven months 
from it, her health and freshness returned, and she con- | ¢”d of this observation is to show, how end may be used 
tinued well till the beginning of 1815, when she again fel) grammatically, philologically and idiomatically ; and thus 
asleep, and never awoke till September 1, 1825 
weakness upon this occasion was so great, that she sur- 
: vivedonly six days, as she died in the night of the seventh 
young and gallant form caught her, and bore her to} During this time she possessed her intellectual faculties 
aseat. The next moment, that form knelt before | and gecug nised, by their voice, persons who were in their 
her—her hands were clasped in his—she raised her, ciliate 2600. chan the O48 adleen Gor the tent Gene.” 








MURDERING TIME 

When Kemble was rehearsing the romance, sung by 
Richard, in the play of Richard Ceeur de Lion, Shaw, the 
, leader of the band, called out from the orchestra, ‘* Mr 
Kemble, my dear Mr. Kemble, you are murdering time.” 
Kemble, calmly and coolly taking a pinch of snuff, said, 
** My dear sir, it is better for me to murder time at once, 
than be constantly beating him as you do.” 


A French paper states that the famous Clara Wendel, 
chief of a band of robbers, in Switzerland, 
phenomena of the age. She is twenty years old; a great 

beauty, of rare acquirements—has been the cause of, or 
| an agent in, twenty assassinations, fourteen burglaries, and 


fifteen hundred and eighty-eight robberies. 


GENERAL LAFAYETTE | 
The following extract of a letter from Paris, dated Janu- 
lary 17, 1826, will be read with attention, and is worth 
preserving:—‘‘I have been at General Lafayette’s cha- 
teau, La Grange, where | remained two days and three 
‘nights, spending the most agreeable time | ever spent any 
Idid not expect to remain more than a day, but 
I was particularly fortunate 


| where. 
on could not get away sooner. 
The moral is easily deduced ; let us conscientiously in the time when all the General's children and grand-) 
discharge our duty, and Providence will order all | children were assembled together, preparatory to the ob-'| 
things for our final advantage. XS | servance of some religious ceremony, to keep in recol- 
i lection the death of the General s wife, and George Wash- 
There were abouttwen. 


the Russian campaign. I had a large chamber, with every 


convenience allotted to me, in which a fire was kept, and 


der, and touching, and bewildering in expression. | “ Why, to tell you the truth,” replied she, “ poor fellow ' turkies, brought from America; bis dock of sheep counts 


| . ” ‘“ 
Gilbert led her, almost unheeding to her place, and ! was too poor to keep him any longer. Well, | am 
glad, at any rate, that you had money enough to bury 


upwards of eight hundred, and are genuine merino, raised 
from a part of the flock sent by the king of Spain to Loui 
XVI. whe gave them to him After dinner, we all con 
tinued in the pariour together, where we had coffee, and 
music from the young ladies ; about nine or ten, a cup ob 


tea, and retired about eleven or twelve to bed 


said end t write. From the begining to the cad, some end 


‘a gentle- should be kept in view, or we might use words to no end 





street ;—if you go beyond it, you 


nd is the extremity of any length, as the end of a 





ay goon to no end 
A rope’s end may be either end; for however short the 


end of rope, it has two cnds—the end appled being for 


The Madrid Official Gazette contains the following ex- distinction the rope’send ; thus, if you give a lad the ropes 
traordinary details:—** Ehzabeth Cano was born on the end, the loose end is the end given ; the end in hand being 
2d of January, 1786. 
She reached the age of fifteen years, with 


Her complexion was delicate and as it were, the root, is no end Thus a crowing tree on 


gooseberry bush, while crowing, may be said to have no 


town, it has two ends ;— 


her |‘ this end’ and ‘i’other end,’ and thus ends may be malti 


issued in a sleep, from which she did not awake till three —but while unsevered, unbound, or unrooted, has but on 

She then continued in good health end ; and thus one’s hair is said to stand on end, and the 
for several months, and subsequently fell again into a end it stands on, being the root end, seems a contradiction 
Upon recovering | to the tree having no end while it stands on its root. The 


the end of the argument is the gist of it, and nof the close; 
and yet the close of an argument is the end of it; but we 
have not yet come to our end; for our end is to live well 
while we can. and those whe do this need not fear a bad 
end—to come to a ‘ bad end* being an untimely end: but 
death will be our end, and they say the world must come 
to an end, yet this cannot be a physical end —the idea con 

fuses ;—yet most people believe there will be an end to it; 
—and yet most people believe it to be round; and yet, 
again, to find an end to a round body would puzzle most 
people—so that it may be said to be a‘ world without end.’ 
But fearing you may think | may go on without end, 1 
will now end, and say THE END 


ARMORIAL BERAKINGS 

It is said the first hings of England used for their sea 
their own image on horseback ; afterwards, great men 
usedtheir arms, when these became settled and hereditary 
About the time of Edward the Third seals became com 
mon among all the gentry. Makenzie and Nisbet re 
mark, that they served, in deeds, without the subscription 
of any name, till this was ordered in Scotland by Janx 
V., in 1540, and about the same time in England 


} srtteaniteaienetentiinnens anus 
! GOOU SKNS* 

Is as different from genius, as perception from imven 
tion ; yet though distinct qualities, they trequently subsist 
together. [tis altogether opposite to wit, but by no mean 
inconsistent with it. It is not science; for there is such a 
thing as unlettered good sense, yet, though it is aeithes 
wit, learning, nor genius, it is a substitute for each wher 


they do not exist, and the perfection of all where they do 


ADMIRAL BYNG 
In the vaalt belonging to the Torrington family, in tht 
charch of Southill, in Bedfordshire, is this epitaph 
lo the perpetual disgrace of public justice, 
fhe honourable John Byng, Esq 
Admiral of the Blue, 
Fell a martyr to political persecution 
March 14, 1757; 
When bravery and loyalty were insufficient securitic 
For the life and honour of 


A NAVAL OFFICER 


THE PASssiON 
Never clear the understanding, but raise darkne 
clouds, and contusion im the soul: human nature is like 
water which has mud at the bottom of it; it may be clea: 


while it is calm and undisturbed, and the ideas, like peb 


General, who was showing me, on one day, in the library, stirred and moved by passion, the mud rises uppermost, 
the immense number of presents he had received from! and spreads confusion and darkness over all the ideas; 
America; on another, what he calls his farm, which we) you cannot set things in so just and so clear a light befor 
would call stables, barn, and barn-yard; here he has all) the eyes of your neighbour, while your own conception 


of his stock, poultry, &c. brought in the evening into their! are clouded with heat and passion 
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THE CENSOR. land even melancholy speculation. Too often bred! reward; where the well-inclined are denied the 

a wee . . = but to business, and formed rather for a merchant) common comforts of life, while the puny child of 

Original. or a lawyer than a man, he isa mere creature of | Inxury and fashion revels in double abundance But 

SSS === | caprice and a helpless child of fortune—a helmless you mortals say example is better than precept, so 
THE LITTLE GENIUS. | ship tossed at random on the ocean of life, or like a look, master student, upon this scene.” 

eae cloud floating at the impulse of the fickle breeze,|) I obeyed, and beheld a ball. Apparently, all was 

NO. XXXIX. changing and changing, and brightening and dark- | innocenceand gaiety. Lively strains of exhilarating 

ne ening, and then passing away. |; music floated on the air; and all the fashion, and 


Tne earth presents a scene of five orsix hundred) As J reflected on these things, the Genius ap- all the beauty of our city, seemed to move upon 
millions of human beings, all busy in the pursuit of peared. He told me, that, with a few exceptions, | the bending floor. I recognised many of my 
happiness. It isthe goal ofevery man’srace For | had drawn too true a picture of the world. You | friends ; and ever and anon would flash by me the 
it the monarch rules from his throne, and the smith have even fallen short of the misfortunes which re- | Well-known countenance of some lovely girl, all ra- 
labours at hisanvil For it the sickly painter wastes | sult from your manner of living. Nature, your great | diant with pleasure, and blushing, and brightening 
his health. and the ragged poet his time. The monk) parent, intended there should be sufficient for all, im the witcheries of the dance. Many incidents 
retires from the world into a solitude, where his She bade the ocean yield you subsistence. She ‘occurred, which I have no time to describe ; but my 
mind stagnates an! tis faculties decay. The bigot peopled the air with birds for your use ; and myriads attention was particularly directed by the genius, to 
lacerates his own body to gain peace of mind. The of animals cover the earth, created for man, their! the forms of a youth and maiden, who occasionally 
libertine forsakes the calmness of virtue jor the de- |ruler ; from the worm that spins you silk, to the ele- | joined in the amusements around them. The latter 
lirium of fatal pleasure, and the soldier rushes into | phant that drags the warrior to battle. On your appeared about seventeen years of age. Her figure 
battle to bleed and die for this grand object of life.| path she has spread a carpet of green, and enamel- |) Was just such as we all love to gaze upon, and her 
What is it? where is it? how is it to be obtained? Jed it with a thousand different kinds of flowers, face full of sweetness and expression. So bewitch- 
are questions more easily asked than answered | whose colours beautify the landscape, and whose | ing, so beautiful a creature, could not fail to attract 
Did Alexander enjoy it when he left twenty thou- | fragrance fill the air. The gushing stream yields you universal attention. But there was one, whose eye 
sand dead bodies on the banks of the Grenicus—or the sweetest, the purest, and the healthiest drink ; | followed her with a glance of passion, and deep, 
when he massacred eight thousand Tyrans for no- |and the loaded trees bend beneath every fruit that deep love—it was the youth.—He seemed not more 
bly defending their native city—or when he sold ten, can delight the eye and please the taste. If every than twenty.—His form was gracetul, yet com- 
thousand of the virtuous citizens of Gaza into a) individual were to labour alike, and no one more ™anding. There was a dignity in all his motions, 
wretched slavery, and dragged their brave com- than is conducive to health, there would be sufficient, Which made the spectator respect, while he admired 
mander at his chariot wheels? Did Caesar expe- forall. Exercise would sweeten the breath, strength- 1m > and his fine countenance beamed with the 
rience it when he looked back upon his life and’/en the limbs, and spread a charm of cheerful plea- | €™otions of a noble soul. I instantly saw that they 
reflected that he had ruined cities, destroyed em-| sure over every tleeting hour. The vivacity of mind were lovers, for I could read his thoughts. Although 
pires, murdered kings, and left his million on the | and vigour of body, consequent on temperance andex-| be was endowed with talent and education, and 
field of battle 2 Came it to Diogenes in his tub—or | ercise, would give wings to the day. No more would | industrious habits, yet he was poor. The curse 
to Xerxes when he lashed the waves—or to thean- the velvet green be tainted withblood. The silver|| W@80n him, and it blighted all his hopes. The 
cient ministers of heaven, who stood reeking upon! echo would no jonger awaken to the clash of battle ; | Young girl was possessed of a decent independence, 
the drenched altar, smeared with the blood of the/ and the shrieks of the dying—bloody war and black, 4nd was dcomed to become the bride of another. 
young, the innocent, and beautiful? Even in our | poverty, the grim giants that desolate the face of Her lover gazed on her with unutterable agony. 
own great nation, show me the happy man. The | nature, would fly the paradise which they could no | He could scarcely endure the reflectiou, that tho 
very state of society banishes it from almost every) longer destroy; and most of the passions which being to whom he looked as to the angel of his 
bosom. The rich live in fear, and the poor in sor-| brood over man, surcharged with evils beyond de- destiny, should be thus torn from him for ever. 
row The laws of nature are forgotten among the) scription, would fade like night-clouds.at the dawn, “ Why,” said I to the Genius, as I looked with 
refinements of man. Even the infant is influenced |of morning. But see the difference. Thousands of Pity upon this scene— why does he not address, 
by the artificial state of things which now prevails. || badly-educated, fortune-hunting individuals are and marry? He is strong and talented, and she 
The mother is worried by a thousand cares which) huddled together under regulations insufficient to, 2¢4tly loves him. A few soft words whispered in 
are but the result of prejudice and folly. Per | restrain them. One third of them get into their her ear, would win her young affections, and their 
haps she has no time to educate her child, and no| hands the greater part of money, the representative lives would glide along peacefully, like a summet 
money to pay for his education. The young mind) of commodities, the circulating medium which you | stream.” " 
runs to waste: it is like some neglected garden, | agree to call riches. Once wealthy, they begin to “You are mistaken, answered my companion 
where the budding flower is choked by weeds, and) live on your labour. They do not work, and yet“ His industry will be without reward, and every 
the struggling fruit lost among rubbish. The rag- | they enjoy. There are one hundred and thirty effort he may make to free himself from his per- 
ged briar and the rank plantoverspread the surface. | thousand inhabitants who consume, more than one Pplexities, will only be like the useless struggles of 
The chrystal brook seems to leap away as it mur-|\third of whom are not employed in labour which @ lion entangled ina net. The evils of society are 
murs by its limits. The wet toad hops among its! brings any thing useful into the country. The @ dead weight upon him, and without a miracle he 
shadows, and the snake glides through its scentless | wealthy man wastes a hundred menin artstoincrease , Cannot rise.” 
grass. his luxuries, and magnify his importance—to soften) I looked again. They were together—both min 

How many bright minds are darkened for the) the down of his pillow—to heighten the glow of his gling in the dance. He held her hand. It trem- 
want of early care ; and how many warm hopes are) wine—to hunt the ocean and woods for new delica- bled in his grasp, and ber cheek was redder than 
chilled in the cold atmosphere of our present socie- | cies for his taste, and exhaust invention in planning it was before. I knew what was passing in his 
ty. How much genius is wasted without culture, new schemes for his enjoyment. In the naked re mind. He thought, ‘‘ What am I domg? I cannot 
and how many noble hearts are broken in vain «!-) ality, they live but for him, and poverty becomes marry, and yet I wish her tolove me. 1 am a trai- 
tempts to press through the tumult of the world. only another name for bondage. The thoughtless) tor to her and tomyself. I would poison the stream 
Even he, who, by circumstances, acquires vigour) crowd labour from the rising sun till the midnight of her existence as mine hasbeen poisoned. 1 wil! 
to proceed, toe often discovers wonderfu! deficiency stars, and wonder why they are poor. And even not persevere.” His eyes filled with tears—with 
of moral character. He is allured by every temp the intelligent and aspiring youth, generous with  semething resembling rudeness, he threw away her 
tation. His opinions, built upon no solid founda- | every virtue, liberal in mind, free and vigorous in hand—the dance was finished in painful silence 
tion, vary with the wind; and the community in| person, with every capacity and inclination to an The disappointed girl longed to be at home, that 
which he lives neither insures him the reward of industrious life, vainly attempts to discover why he she might bathe her pillow with tears, and sepa 
his labour, nor the security of what he has already |is pressed with want, and shut out from polite so- | rated from the being who adored her, without a sin 
obtained. Sometimes rich, sometimes poor—his |ciety; why, with equal abilities, and perhaps with gle good night. He gazed after her as her airy 
happiness depends upon the price of stock, the rise | a mind superior to others, he sinks beneath the level form disappeared from the apartment, and his heart 
of cotton, or some other matter of equal importance. | of fashionable life; why, he rows his boat against) was big with anguish. 

The unequal division of labour compels him not) the wind and tide, and finds bimself constantly /! The scene passed away, and I beheld another 

only to work for himself, but for the rich man who | borne back by the current, which at length swal-, The girl was grown intothe woman. She had been 
is idle, and thus he sweats away his life in fruitless lows him in its pityless bosom. You may depend, sacrificed to a brutal old man, whose only good 
endeavour to acquire what he deserves, and se-| master student, to use the words of your poet, quality was a hundred thousand dollars. She sat 
cure what he possesses. Man, regulated as are. there’s ‘ something rotten in the state,’ where the alone in a splendid chamber, whose dazzling mag 
his interests at present, forms a subject of curious) labourer cannot have his hire, or the virtuous their! nificence seemed to disgust her, and she cevered 
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her face with the crimson drapery of a curtain, and 
She was thin, and all the grace of her youth 
Her face was pale—her cheeks 
sunken ; and those sweet, smiling lips, once so rosy 
and passing beautiful, were withered, and smiled 
She took from her bosom a portrait, on 


wert. 
had departed. 


no more. 
which she looked intently—and wept and gazed 
and gazed and wept again 
melancholy consolation at the sight; but a hoarse 
angry voice commanded her to come from her cham- 


ber: she replaced the picture—hastily dried her 
eyes, and descended to meet her husband with a 


smile bitter as the grave 


Another change, and a crowd of persons was be- 


fore me. It was in the street, and they were ga- 
thered about the body of a ragged wretch who had 
just expired in a fit of intoxication 
ance betrayed extreme misery His face was bloat- 
ed with intemperance, and hideous sores covered 
his body. His filthy garments were insufficient to 
protect him from the cold. And the thoughtless 
throng joked at his destiny, and the schoolboy lin- 
gered, with fearful pleasure, to gaze upon his mo- 
tionless remains. 

Alas! how few among them thought that, but a 
few years ago, he was the handsome and virtuous 
youth, whose mind was pure as new snow. I was 
going to remark upon this sad story, but the Genius 
interrupted me as he was disappearing. 

*‘T have often told you,” said he, “ that there 
were few evils without a remedy. These may be 

ured ; and when I see you again, | will show a 
brighter picture, and give you a hint which may be 
productive of much good. Farewell, master stu- 
lent; reflect on what I have said, and tell the 
world to open their eyes and see.” F 


His appear- 





THE REPOSITORY. 





Original. 


AFFLICTION AND RESIGNATION, 


Tuey who love to turn aside from the bustle of the 
world, and look into the retired nooks and corners, 
where the humbler actors in the great drama of life 
are performing their allotted parts, may not be dis- 
pleased with the littlestory which I am about to re- 
late. Its events are few and short, but I do not de- 
spair of imparting a portion of the chastened and 
serious pleasure, produced in my own mind, by a 
simple and unobtrusive scene of patient suffering 
and pious resignation. 

I was on a visit to my friend F****g, the loved 
and honoured pastor of the little village of D 





Attracted by the fragrance of a clover-field, oppo- |; 
site my window, I went out, towards the close of an | 


afternoon in July, to breathe the pure air more free- 
ly, and indulge, as I best can in a solitary walk, 
the train of my own reflections turned into a 
winding bye-path, which gradually rising, brought 
me to the summit of a little eminence, commanding 
the view of a broad and transparent lake. It was 
near sunset, and all the western sky was flushed 
with the departing day. The moon was also faintly 
visible, and to the eye of fancy, seemed waiting 
patiently for the time when the heavens should be 
lett to her sole regency. Seated on a low, grassy 
mound, I leaned against the great elm that over 

shadowed it, that I might revel, undisturbedly, in 
the luxury of the scene But habita 

tion was near, and that so near, that I should have 
hesitated to remain, if an air of deep stillness about 
the place, had not led me to suppose the family, in 
this busy season of a farmer’s life, were probably 
engaged in their field-work. I had turned my daz- 
zled eyes from the splendour of the retreating sun, 
‘nd was about to enter the cottage for a glass of 


one human 





She seemed to enjoy a 





ligious tone of which, inspired me with such an indis- 
tinct feeling of awe, that I paused at the threshold, 
and the scene which presented itself in an adjom 
ing apartment checked my progress entirely. A 
young girl, evidently in the last stages of consump- 
tion. lay on a bed, the light curtains of which were 
widely withdrawn for the free admission of air. 
By her side, with thin, but smoothly combed white 
locks, stood an old man, holding her hand im his, 
and uttering over ber iis teeble benediction. As! 
was about te retire, respecting the sanctity of pri- 
vate affliction, a middle-aged woman, of a remark- 
ably sweet and quiet demeanour, came out from 


’ 


the sick room, and obliged me to explain the cause 
of my visit. She was pale, and seemed labourmg 
with a heavy sorrow; but meekness and resignation 
were in her accents, and even a faint smile was on 
her lip, when she motioned me to rest upon the little 
bench belind me, with the assurance that I should 
not be deemed imtrusive he young girl, she told 
me, was her daughter; and I inquired if she were 
past all hope. ‘* All inthis world, sir;” 
ply, “ butthe Lord hath given her counsel, and het 
hope is with tum.” As she said this, the weak 
voice of the invalid called her away. The face of 
the dying girl, though pale and emaciated, was 
touched with a lovely serenity, that made one al 
most envy her quiet happiness. ‘* Mother, I am 
dying,” I heard her say; “ do not leave me now, for 
this night I shall not be with you” 
ters, one a dark-eyed, blooming maiden, the other 
a pretty, growing creature of fourteen, now entered 
together 


was the re 


Her two sis 


Phey had been absent onsome dumestic 
concerns; for the poor may not be idle, even in 
their greatest affliction. They went up softly to 
the bed-side—and I saw how difficult it is tor the 
young and tender to command their emotions like 
those of maturer years, whose spirits, repeated ca 
lamity has subdued ; for when the dying Mary pass 
ed her feeble hand affectionately over the golden 
clusters of hair that shaded the mnocent face of the 
youngest, the poor little girl’s heart was too full, and 
she subbed aloud. Calmwness was restored, however, 
when Mary said, ‘‘ Let me see you all, for my hour 
is at hand.” and as they gathered around her, she 
requested them to sing ahymwn. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence; and then, with trembling voices 
that became steadier as they proceeded, the two sis- 
ters snhg: 
Re hushed—be hushed the rising sigh 
"Tis God afflicts—we ask not why. 
The voice of mercy, ever nigh 
In darkest h 


Bids e’en the tear in sorrow's eve 
Contess her power 


Father, we fee! thy goodness still, 

Whate'er the cup thy hand shall fill— 

Tho’ pain and woe the spirit chill, 
Cho’ one by one 

Our fondest hopes dec :y—cdy will, 
Not ours, be done. 


Teach us thy mandate to revere 
Wean the wea soul from things too dear 
And if still rise the struggiing tear 
At thy deeree, 
Oh, let the spirit, wearied here, 
Fied rest with thee 


I shall never forget their suppressed and gentle 
voices ; so sweet, so clear, yet low, as if they feared 

While they sung, the 
happy Mary looked upward, and her soft eyes seem- 
As the last note 
died on their lips, a form darkened the entrance: It 
was F****g, come in this season of sorrow to offer 
them comfort and sympathy. Although they spake 
not, he knew that he was welcome ; and when Mary 


to alarm the flitting spirit. 


ed blest with a celestial vision 


asked him to pray with her, the prayer was short 
but impressive. No additional excitement was pri 

duced. He did not seek to display his own power, 
by operating upon their feelings; and when he had 
done, it was evident that they had received conso 
lation from him. But an alteration had taken place 


m the features of Mary: her bands were clasped 


cool water, when I heard alow voice, the solemn, re- 


jtionate feelings, without whic 


she looked at her mother, and a smile came over 
her face like a soft spirit hovering to take her into 
heaven. Her features became rigid—the smile pass- 
ed away—and with it, the innocent soul had fled. 
As F****g and myself proceeded slowly home- 


ward, he told methe father of Mary had died about 
a year back, of a lingering consumption ; and, asshe, 
throughout his sickness, had constant 
nurse, her sisters being too young, and her mother 
an invalid, there was little doubt that the unwea- 
ried attention which, by night and day, she had be- 


been his 


stowed upon him, bad mpened the seeds of a dis- 
ease, probably hereditary, into this early and fatal 
maturity. When I remarked on the calmness and 
resignation of the mother, which had particularly 
struck me, “lt is but an evidence,” said my friend, 
“of the power of our blessed religion which carries 
with it the fulfilment as well as the promise of com- 


fort to its votaries. Mary’s mother has met with 


many trials; and is so tured tu disappointment, 


that she projects few schemes of earthly felicity 
She 


her children, 


merely as in trust, to be cheerfully ren- 


holds like every other earthly 


blessing 
dered up when called for by Him who gave them; 


and she has but little faith in the stability 


of any 
happiness which does not directly emanate trom a 


religious source. Indeed, as we advance in life, 


not ! 


do we ali tee! ourselves drawimg nearer to the 


same conclusion’ ‘ Hope still leads on,’ a is true, 


but we tollow ber with a slower and a surer step, 
as we grow older; and become suspicious of her al- 
lurements, because we cannot live one day without 


seeing something of their fallacy.’ 





THE CASKET. 





Crigimal 


LOVE. 


Tue powerful influence that unrestrained love 
has over the human heart, can never be accurately 
known ‘ut by that small and unhappy portion of 
mankind, who have experienced tts sorrows ; those 
tew wh 
turn, gain the objects of their affection 


have truly loved, but could never, in re- 
This is the 
most unhappy situation man can be placed in; more 
especially if he has, in any degree, those finer feel- 
he heart; if he is capable of those affec- 

h, not exist. 
A want of mutual affection destroys every hope of 


ings of 


love ci 


tranquillity, blights every amiable and tender feeling 
of our nature, sinking us to the lowest ebb of me- 
lancholy despondency ; it casts a darkening shade 
over the otherwise tranquil lite of him, whom, it 
may truly be said, has felt the roughest decrees of 
fortune. How few have ever loved ; how few are 
capable of loving ; how often is this passion made 
the theme of sport, and ridicule, by those who never 
have felt, and never can feel, its power! | speak of 
those callous-hearted beings; those cold-hearted of 
mankind, whose minds cannot reach to love, be- 
affect This 
Many turn with contempt 
greatest that 


cause their hearts can never feel n! 
is the case with many 
ot 


sway their breasts, and take t 


i heing the 


hei 


at the wea this pass: 


i revenge in 
sex; but woman, lovely woman 
ytob thou wilt be 


Man may rail thy fai 


rainst the 


railing ag 


so long as th art wort! e loved, 


u 


calumniated thlessness and 


te anil 


novelists may exhaust their 


thy deceit; poets an 

ingenuity in making thee seem every thing but 
whatshould beadmired ; they may couple thy name 
with falsehood and inconstancy; still, when the re 
fined heart shall justly judge thee, thou wilt stand 


resplendent and adorable ; and, like the lonely star 
on which the track-lost mariner has place: 


thought of safety, in thee must all 


With 


| his every 
hopes of 


cheer the 


lows 
av 


| 


t 


happiness be centered 
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be a burden; every charm which binds us to exist- 
ence would be sundered ; every noble feeling would 
be destroyed.—But as the most beautiful works of 
nature are at times altered, and unpleasing, so some 
women are false ; and then, indeed, we taste the 
bitterest cup of misery. Many a noble mind has 
been rendered truly unhappy by the baseness of her 
whom he had regarded as the type of sincerity and 
truth, but often betrayed by the delusive desire of 
wealth, on which fancy often paints the source of 
happiness ; but oh, how vain, how weak, are such 
ant cipations! What misery is wealth, when the 
heart has not accompanied it! Still the mind of 
refinement must love woman, and let the cold- 
hearted have food for calumny; ’tis as wise as it 
would be to slander the beauties of nature because 
every flower has not the fragrance of the rose B. 





THE CABINET. 





Original 


THE HYPOCHO'DRIACK. 


* Oh! T have pass’d a miserable night 

© Seo fullof fearful dre s, of ugly sights, 

“ That as | am ahbristian faithful man, 

© L would not spe nd another such a night 

“ Though ‘twere to buy a work) of happy days ; 
“ So tu of dismal terror was the time ” 








Sitting one morning in my Surgery, | received the fol- 
lowing note from my friend, George Jennings :— 

“I know you have a sincere regard for me Charles. I 
“do not wish for you in your professional capacity ; al- 


“though Lam wretched, and seriously unwell—But lose | would permit me, of speaking to the sembre, quiet shade | 


‘no time in coming, if you wish to receive a proof of my | 


‘affection in a last farewell: for, at night it will be too 
* late. oS J.” 

In amoment | threw down the note, seized my hat, and 
lost the staid step of my vocation, in the anxious one of a 
friend. As I entered the house, I perceived an attorney 
coming quictly down the stairs—-the servant who opened 
the door to me, spoke ina subdued voice—and my friend's 
venerable maiden aunt could only give me a silent wel 
come, and peint out the direction to bis chamber 

Upen my entering, George arose with a listless step, and 


a manner indicative of his nervous system beme im a mor- 


bid state, and then threw himself upon my shoulder— || 


weeping 

* Come, come, cheer up, George,” 
back to his couch. 
old school-fellow prescribe for you ; cheer up, my dear 
still voung. Sit—and let me see whe- 


” - 7 
said |, leading him 


George ; you are 
ther | cannot amuse you with the freaks of our boyish 
days.” 

* Charles!" exclaimed my friend, fixing at the same 
time his swollen eyes upon me, “ do not, | implore you, 
do not jest with me now. Tam ill in body, and at heart 
To-morrow you will have to weep over 


urd to my pe- 


—indeed t am. 
me. Ihave done what I trust is just, in re 





cuniary affairs—that is my will upon the table :—put it in 
your pocket, my friend.—I've not forgotten you in it, or, 





poor Mary And he agai wept 

I thought it better to comply with his wish ; so I placed 
the document in my vest. During the time he was saying 
this, | had managed to keep hold of his hand, and feel his 
pulse; and, although it was uncertain in its vibration, | 
still had Hope. 


“You distress me, George,” said I, “ in talking thus. 


How long have you been ailing ?’ 
“ Ever since we dined together at the City Hotel.” 
“Why, a bappy day like that ought not to have caused 


such a depression with you! Do you not remember—— 


“* Nay, Charles!" said my friend, again looking steadi- 


ly at me, * | earnestly beg of you not to recur to trifling 
matters. [have still my peace to make with heaven, and 
fhave no greattime for preparation: tor, to night—I 
shall have but a liteless tongue. I should like to have 


seen your sister—I did count of our union; and of many 





happy days: but poor Mary Here he again gave 
loose to his sorrow 
* And you wil/ have many happy days with her, George. 


But why are you certain you are going to die this evening 


“ Why that miserable note’ Let your) 


jcease? Surely you should leave that, at least, for your 


physician !” 


“Do not look at one so earnestly, Charles,” said my | 


friend, “and | will tell you. The evening after the din- 


ner, I did not feel quite well, and therefore went to bed | 


‘atanearly hour. As! laid awake, looking towards the 
window, admiring the bright stars, but filled with uncom- 
fortable thoughts, a cloudy appearance rose agamst the 
pane—lI kept my eyes steadily upon it; and fancied the 
dark mass bore a resemblance toa haman figure—! got 
half up in my bed, and looked more intensely—stll the 
motionless form was there '—I then fancied some person 
might be designing to enter the apartment, and rob—per- 
haps—murder me.—With a palpitating heart l arose, firm- 

ily erasped my sword-stich, and, with a nervous action, 

rushed towards the window and threw it open—The 
| figure was gone !—with a choking voice, | called out— 
| no one answered 
| that could hear the sound of the tide waves; and I per- 
| ceived nothing, but the quiet smoke from a neighbourmg 


| 
| chunney slowly rising, and a shooting star was making its 


very thing was so perfectly quiet 


|noiseless trail in the stilly sky.” 


; “ As I guessed, George,” said f. 


| ‘No, Charles ; no—it was my mother’s spirit—! am 


of your imagination—a figure only of your active brain.’ 
| satisfied t was my mother. Hear me now !—I got again 
| into bed, and turned my back upon the light, for 1 

could not, immediately, summon sufficient courage of 
|; mind to stare at the broad wndow.—But a little reflection 


j made me alter my position. Oh, heavens, Charles !— 
jas | live—there it was again; the thin glass being the onty 
protection between me aud the awful form!—At this ime 


lattempted to move, with an intention, if my 


— but the moon suddenly withdrawing her light, it became 





almost invisible.—Again, the heavens were lighted ; and 





| the gloomy object rose once more before my feverish | 


sight !—1[ turned away—tid my head under the clothes— 


| burst inte a fit of hysterical crying, and remained in my | 


Position until the light which appeared through the cover 
lid gave me the welcome notice of morving 


“Only the etfiects of ennut and depressed spirits, 


|| George, depend upon it; and, even, allowing the pro 


|| bability—tor possibility there of course is—ot the dead 
comimg as awtul heralds to the living: yet, remember how 
undefined was this torm—and, of course,’ continued |, 
by Way of halt-question, * you have not seen it since ! 


“Indeed [ have. [did not go out during the whole o; 


| 
} yesterday; but remaimed at home, ponderiug upon what 


\} had beheld 
with dark clouds 
trembling band, and felt my tongue unstrung and parch- 


The last eve ning, as you are aware, setin 


Although i putout my light with a 


jed as | got mto bed, yet—with an etioit of mind—t star- || 


led boldly at the window.—The breeze cried against the 


glass, but the dark sky completely shrouded every thing 


trom my sight. | felt somewhat relieved at this; and, 
jtrom the tormer activity of my mind, | now fell mto a 
|wretched sleep. I dreamed about this shade ot my mo- 
|/ther and awoke with a stifling cry. The moon had blaz- 


ijed forth—and the moment that | opened my eyes—oh, 


| heavens !—the same quiet and silent mass was again at the | 


|| window.— With a maddening effort I flung off my cover- 
‘ing—rushed oui of bed—and was making towards the 
casement, when | felt’ somethmg dull and = resisting 
ltouch me—my beart pluoged at my throat—t! had merely 
rup against my beavy coat which hung up near my bed ; 
but it completely upset me !—I dared not again tace the 
window ; but hastily left my apartment; called up my 
servant; directed him to light a fire in my sitting room, 
and made him keep with me during the remainder of the 
night.” 

* And yet, George, if this figure continued on the out- 
side of your house, and silent too, how got you the pre 
sentiment of the /ime you should die !” 
“| can hardly say : but, on the first night, there was a 
| whispering in my ears, which told me.— During my misera 
ble sleep last evening, | dreamed of the time—and the 
‘ period has been wringing through my throbbing brain 
ever since [ first saw the shade 

“ Having talked to you thus far as a friend,” said |, 


'* you must now allow me to take up my calling ; and also 


’}i recommend dict 


| and what makes you fix so exactly the period of your de- i “No, Charles ; 


‘* The mere creature | 
‘||ing that f returned to the house. 


senses | 


Medicine 
|| would be worse than useless—indeed it might be consi 
| dered as wicked, and show that I attempted to play witt 
jmy fate; and | feel ill even at the bare thought of food 
Get me the prayer-bookh yonder; and then leave me to 
God bless you, Charles 


| will oot take any thing. 


commune with my own thoughts 
—come once again before the evening—and tell Mary’ 

Ithen left him. But piesentiy | wentup stairs again 
with an urn of soup. immediately as my triend saw it, he 
turned away, and appeared vexed at my attention 
‘Well, my dear fellow,” said Ll, *‘ as you please, but just 
read this note before you decime im: George, do not re 
fuse what Ihave expressly made for you. Limplore you te 
taste al Wild you sligh! whal may, perhaps, be to you the 
last wish of your poor Mary ? 

‘ Bless her kind heart, exciaimed George. “I will! but 
useless’ Even though her dear hands mixed it 
continued my friend, “ sullit has a nauseous 


| "tis 
| Charles,” 
flavour to me.” 
* No doubt,” said I, ‘* because your palate has lost its 
‘purity of taste, on account of a serious derangement of 
the system.” 
|| After having seen him swallow the pottage, I again 
| quitted hun, and t was not anul a late hour in the even 
i ** Well, my dear George,” said I, pressing his hand, “J 
| trust you do not sul! feel certain of your immediate disso- 
lution ! 
* | must confess, Charles, | have no direct symptoms to 
confirin my ideas, so tar as death is concerned ;—at any 
But,”’ continued he, shaking hi 
i did not suffer from pam be 


rate, not at this moment. 
| head, “Paw ai, very ul. 
|fore; but now, my whole body is convulsed by it.” 
“| can acceua. tor that,” said I. 
Yes,”’ replied he, solemuly, *‘ L know it is a forerun 
ner of my death.” 
“| should not explain it in that way.” 
“Do 
you mean ’ 
" “That the ingredients of the soup,” replied I, “ hav. 


not jest, Charles,” said my friend, ‘“ What do 


no doubt, caused it.” 
“Nay, you trifle, Charles,” said my friend, adjusting 


i} a 

his pillow 

* Indeed | do not—I know so.” 

“Why, ’ asked my friend , anc 


at the same time he partly raised himself from the couc 


what was there m ut 


| 
and fixed his heavy eyes upon me. 

“You have toid me, George, not to joke with you; and 

jit is Mot my wieh to visit a sick Chamber for that purpose 

But | must be excused, if | smile when I tell you there 


was Jatarpinit! 


Jala; crwd he, half jumping up from his couch 
and feiting his chin fall like the lower jaw of a young 
alligater— Jala; 


‘Ves, sand |, 


George Jennings did not say another word ; but, spring 


the best Jalapa Jalap.’ 


ing on the floor, he snatched off his night-cap and vio 
lently flung it upon the bed hastily pulled on his clothes 
| made the heels of his slippers crack as he forced his tee! 
into them, and strode out of the room “ like a Colossus 
|} thought | had better decamp, and not see him agai 
for several days. But, at any rate, it cured him of his 


And for the benefit it may be to other per 
? 


low spirits 
sons, my friend must excuse my publishing this story : 
though | know he will be in a passion for a whole mort 
ing, after his eye has caught sight of that awful word 
Jalap Af E. I 
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Uriginal 


HOBGOBLINS, OR WE ARE ALL A-GOING 


Ir is hoped that the readers of the following narratis 
will not doubt its reality Too many mad pranks of ¢ 
beings, familiarly denominated hobgoblins, are on record 
in that capacious volume “ The History of Man.” to sutk 
the candid and discrimimating, for a moment, to diseredi'! 
the existence of these always tormenting, and trequently 
fatal attendants on buman folly and idleness 

Chose whe are compeiled to struggle with the ills of 7 
verty by far the most numerous partot mankind, might, t 
the simplicity of their hearts, have asked what had M: 
Blank to sign for’ As he was not deficient in abilities, anc 
possessing an immense fortune, accumulated by the pru 
dence and industry of his ancestors, why was he not : 
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; ‘Senart . | The drama.—It ts universally admitted that the stag ke 
tented and happy? he answer might be, that ! had || Pp -NPpw wv r > - ; . ; 
— eg eee eee: Sane Se Se rHE NEW-YORK MIEROR, the press, isa mighty engive, productive of either good ot 
never seen co npeitec rv necessity, or stinuhtec am-; evil, accordi r ae it is slated or coatralle 1 All classes 
bition to make one manly exertion, and he seemed (0 fOP-|) aemmmmece cre ne cera eran <P | OF ity may be found within the walls of a play-house, where 
get that he had a capacity for higher enjoyments than English grammar —We have the pleasure of announc- the mind generally becomes impressed with the principies 
what wealth alone could afford. A spleneid dwelling was | ing to our readers a new system of grammar—title page as there ineuicated, and as we are more apt to imitate the ac 
erected for him in the country, in a most delightful and” follows: * Elements of English Grammar, deduced trom tions and passions of men when we see = meer 

; 1 hi n 1 dorh ot > greatest care 
romanti¢e spot, furnished after the most fashionable mode) cence and practice, adapted to the capacities of learners = an me 1we me ve ‘ ~ ul " ear ot ~ pe “ g = be + 
P shoule taken 1 ateve moral or obscene shouk 
p avag > » hy P a se ned wih books, 2 ‘ ae > . re ha wu mo ta oh th whate i 

ayes — He . ad on elt ~— 7 : as, “ ords are things. By W viam S Ca " it Not _ be banisne | trom the siaye WW e are sorry to re mark that 
ind he could, at any mone nt, converse with men ot all ine had sufficient time to examine the work ourse lves, we we have frequently heard expres is from the actors which 
ages of the world, and of every clime. His garden and are unprepared to give an opinion of its merits; but (rom paused the temeles present to conceal their faces in then 
summer houses, his carriages and horses, and, indeed, | «ye well-known talents of the author, his long attention to handkerchiefs, or to turn away their hea: diseust. The 
every thing that surrounded his dwelling, were superior the science of language, his successful mode of teaching i, median W excuse himself by saying h ives the /ert of 
to those of the neighbouring country He had far more | and the immediate adoption of his book by a number of (Me author, and “ cies this a sufficient apology tor so un 

7 , pardonable fence ' s is not always ’ . 
of the elegancies of life than he who could content him- our most respectable schools, amongst which are the Male pardonable an « re it = ist siwavs true, for, ™ 

. i . . P > . . ° entiv, in addition o th mihors vulgar es, be adds hi 
self with “a cow for his d@ tirys—a bary for the use of the and Female High Schools of this city, we have strong pre- ~ m Me . . A * : a se rah lee eS pi 
’ ° . ower ‘ ’ iT t i “a . ‘ re an t 

flail—and a purse when a friend wished to borrow possessions in its favour former who delizhts to “set the groundlings in a roar” by 

Mr. Blank determined to enjoy his wealth precisely as — ———- ; resorting to their own resources, but we apprehend their wit 
a man could set down to a sumptuous feast. How unfor- Vr. Housion—tt appears that the story entitled The | tike their repute , is in a tair way to “ fall to eles< ruin 
tunate it is for poor human nature that the a, pelite will) Statue of Venus,’ which we published a few wee Ks “ine We appeal to the rod sense of t public, and earnestly ask 
not last for ever! Was origmaily extracted from the National Tales—we co- them i these practices should be permitted? and whether it 

. = ‘ r . } . ? 

It is not pretended that the davs of enchantment, de- pred it, however, from one of the country papers, and was tst ‘ duty to put a stop to this unwarrant able conduct 

. ‘ 4 VV hit ' ada toexp + thee sont s 
ecribed so well in the veracious Chronicles of the Arabian) pot then aware that it was the property of Mr. Houston * vould rec end them to express their lee on these 
‘rE 2 , 7 itt ’ and no longer suffer “ the me nt ish of scorn 
Nights’ Entertainments, had retu;ned; but certain tt is,'!) We are always anxious to correc! ou errors, and therefore rt a 2 - wae 
\ a y ‘ tu nm ‘ crvrAS » jirse i «> u ey ’ 
that both Mr. Blank, and his equaliy unfortunate wife, | take this opportunity of mforming the readers of the Mir aft ' wes. me rg din tena Were ther te hice 
were one morning excessively ternfied by the appari- | ror, that Mr. Houston did not pen the articte in the Evea-  oaedce fom the boards. and to withdraw their patronage 
tion of a hobgoblin protruding its snahy crest trom under-|, ing Post, which caused so much speculation at the time nthe manager (for he is also to | we) wi Ters these 
neath the downy cushions of their large, convenient sofa. | of its appearance vs, they would d it a radical ent evil of 

. ns : ° ' 

Phe bell was rung, the servants were cailed; but all - — vhich we comoplair Since our last, M eared 
’ } ' > ’ ‘a a s ‘ i " ‘ ' : 2 . hy . 0 
deavours to banish their unwelcome visiier proved una- al eng a the m mt orname ; ve . i wk. Her Beatrice, iv the « ‘ ; shout 
5 lately Leen added to our city, the new bn my cailed the N well known to ne« eomment: suffi it to sav, 
vai . e mocked at then feeble eflorts, and grinned at . . 
= hug He mocke I . ais? . 6 , Parthenon, and the establishments located within it, ar nt er performa was in her usual st n e audrence ap 

. mini . re his sect treats : 
them, with infernal pleasure, from his secure retreat tled to a place in the first rank a sates A) hectant sey oil’ tk anes \ > Schon: wale thea 
Days passed on, and for each successive day, another, and!) credit for his enterprising endeavours to render his museum a Past.t een brought forwa house, and receiv 
another weve added to the troop of hobgoblins, antil they not only the depository of a rare and extensive colle of ed with universal apy stom deer a 
became too numerous for contention the unhappy wife | curiosities, but also a place of instruction m the variou Chatham voc with it . iiw—several 
had almost killed an oldand devoted domestic w! aiming branches of philosophical and chemical Knowle dec i Deon exhibited. a ties mpany disposed 

- z . ’ wh at } ' | ’ 
a blow at one of the flitting demous. They both giew pale Parthenon Library and reading rooms, w! under the to the best advantage Phe con { Speed the Plough 
4 . ‘i j rection of Mr. Schenk, occupy the <t floor ot the ‘ in « ‘ { ile ed talents of Mr 
with disappointed Lopes Phew splendid dwelime in the 4 - 
ficed I t 1 11 are no less worthy of the pubhie patronaz ren VW ast Hland Vir R thes esenta 
‘ pantry was sacrificed rather than sold, ane ey remoy variety of works contained in the Library, are well eat sted | gi, qt Achheld i characte i ir judement, has 
edto the crowded city, where they fondly cherished the | +, render it useful to the public . and the t Ive cole t well pv rined New York for the last ten 
hope of respite from their troubles tlere, too, disap- | of Journais Reviews, and Maz: ‘ f every de it vear Mr. Roberts has eopic yother actor in the part 
poimtment attended them A hobgoblin, to their mfinite |) with which the reading-rooms are furnished, and the | { : alone It has been seldom that we have seen 
dismay, stood in the very porch, and every room had its |) sqgme manner in which they are titted op, are sneb as » with « e pleasure ‘ er & t fear of con 
demoniacal tnhabitant [hese beings had not only the | the est ablishment a valuable acquisition to the etty, as te " hat, had rtate ted tr the author, it would 
ti} gat nd use Se ’ > hit ir rt t t! t we < ‘ ‘ tt . 
power of dimimishing and enlargmg their size at will but \ it ns ' me resort t M be literary : a . have bes er ' " e of ey ‘ essed 
> * wisn bOoLA The proprietors .bundan mironase “ rd P i | nh 
rere also endowed witht faculty of speech. Mrs. Blank . . = lta ; , . . ’ iH “ ¥ it wee 
. " - ~ 1 ‘ v i en ‘ if tart ‘ 
found them not only in the garret and cellar, but on sud Common Council The members of this board will meet i I ; 
- “ ‘ me « like t “A ’ 
denly made its appearance m her tortoise-shell snufl-box. on Monday next, when the sebject of cleani the -treet shar veh ioe alah res ; + he west y atts phe Ray! 
She instantly threw it into the fire, as she uld a viper, | gether with the matters in connexion, will be made the « with the iot when represented by 
© ss . a } 
from her band; Sut strange to relate! the box was trans- |! the Gay Virs.\ vl Hf , sufficiently animat 
formed to a “sweep who grinned horribly at) her Number of deaths.—The city inspector reports the deat ‘ \ ih i Ni \\V idmurable os Dame 
through the flames, as they asc led the dusky chimney of eighty-seven persons during the week ending on Saturday \ ‘ Some wdditt : t | 1 be umediately 
Unfortunate pair! Cap nothing relieve their sufferings ? | the eighteenth instant wa — We ho; s plexi what the 
' ot reaul we v 1 te reser 

They resolved to return to the count forthwith there to . : : : . . present 
] 1 11 i wit Woollen goods.—It is said that the tollowing manner of ; et it “be mende , con tel 
lead a q uretand rural litle in the precinets of a smal village eenethts woollen artick will prevent shrinking AN de 3 panton é : 
A retirement so delightful, the theme of orators, the burden... ptrons of woollen goods should be weil washed with : 
ifthe poet’s song, must yield them content. Here, hob- | jn yery hot water : and as soon as the article has been « R ’ Dor the the Chatham Gar 
goblins can no longer molest them. Though their fortune | instantly inmmerse it in cold water: then let it be wru ¢ t at est hment at 
had been sadly diminished, they vet consoled themselves hung up to dry i i ’ vi @ ‘ nt, pe — 

: { her ram pene ‘ th r e ha 
with tl ' f being freed from their tormeniors. Vai on 

naatar yh grag ‘ — “we i bef : om Trenton f mporit —We never pen this admirab! ‘ ere n ‘ ey at were made 
aoe ot a week had elapsed before a troop of hobgob without bein. interested with its contents fall they little orga ! t sed to exist 
lins, frown the aeighbouring svilag usurped ti the elimg tions in this country. we do not know - on ae 4 re pert =~ f a kind hich! 
They found them skulkiog in the pant apr ering In the to patronage than the Ewporium. Eve t ; i creditable to the -kill 
ellar, staring from the carret-wmdows, laughing in the | subseribe for it It ' rred that 
streets. and even concealed between the sheets. Wearicd . : nin were hict . ledt . 

: i Another ne —ky he Ph elphia pre ' / ‘ on 
and disappointed, again they removed to a distant part of rly in. issued “ The Highlands, atale of the , J am : i 4s permanent the 
country, “ alike unknowing and unknown Unfortu- | Hudson =e is te the anisiteated naman aft 4 | me! ’ 
> 1 L t t ro 

ate Mr. Blank faking 1 arithmetic, from between the Hudson. Its appearance will be looked ter with Kiety : 
he leaves, and under t f pla sums in subtraction, | Bon B ; Dr. B V -Mr. & the NX A Stuy 

ri WY¢ ! ais rs ‘ art ‘ t > 

it sprang, like a second armed Mercury, a hobgoblin even | —- a oe So ews itely been « rmneed ~Rod Lhe editor 

: A had - He instantly deter the relief of the Boston Barc as been printed, a ' “tr : hi 
in 4 oT - ne é ne had sec > ste - . , ’ rT) ' luc g 

ee eS <8 — , . ’ sale in the * L iterary eeete n,"” for the beneiit of the © 1 mm . ing to 
nined to desert the country, the land of his nativity, where Sortunate exile.” | ’ ft will soar as proudly to Olympian 
e had endured so many afflictions, never again to return 7 t t it were the creat lummuary around whic! 

necessary preparations could now, alas! be soon! Tyranny —By order of the pacha ot Egypt, a ‘ it w the ce of all lesser hts to revolve—before 
made, for his whole furniture had shrunk into a case of | been placed on board of all the ves ia the v i,t howe ad herse did he 
> @2.co ‘ 1 ‘ 
lrawers, which contained the sum total of his earthly S egee wee — rity to cut off ry cajy . 1 "ny Bless us! what a disturbance among th 
. ° ~ oes not do his duty 
moveables, excepting the halfstarved brute destined to — . » t it sum himself unsexed into the bargain 
bear the burden Congress Hall.— Another splendid building is to be et und all t Ma unt of t establishment of a Tite 
An eminence on a distant island, surrounded b in Chestnut-street, opposite the United States’ Bank, iu Phi- us erat Warren, R. | 
i 
tormy and almost impassable gulf, was the chosen spot for | ladelphia, to be called Cong: Hall ee — 
s isolated dwelling Hobgoblins, unassisted, would ne- a 
, I n his new habitation. Attended by the part- || A translation.—The melo-drama of the “* Post chais = he PR 
er aci ' ws Wo Hnabitatio 4 Bs - he 7 nitimo ' eorce ol the 
ee hic ¢ a translated from the French, by Joho Howard Payne, Esq. i On th 2ith im at St G . ha y the Rev. Di 
ver of his bosom and his affliction, with his horse bearing in sebseseel at the Park theatre Milnor, Mr. Ge e W Bruen to Miss Mary Thorne Smith, 
he solitary case of drawers, he was bending his steps to i hter of Thamas H. Smith, E 
the island selected for his new residence; when he uvex- Mrs. Barnes.—The Galaxy congratulates the public upon On the 23d ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. Mal it St. Pe 
pectedly met with an old acquaintance, a friend of his the re-engagement of this lady, ard adds, Mrs rh nes, fi Choreh. Fagene Malibran, keq. to Miss Marie Felicite Garci 
f “Tr sm PSs t > an <t P ’ - th 20 
vouth. To the kind inquiries of whither he was going, and ker smaliness of stature, and n ental trength, and richne of the Italian Opera : 
may, perhaps, notina Vv be denominated a ca me 0 Anan i me hulle, a r me y wee if letancdria 
hat v i *xpectations, he replied, with a sigh—* perhay . ae | ted t of 1" “ae th : \ ! 

iF ‘re h pects ns, 4 ~d, ha sigh 

ieee m CEP _— I “ Pretty good for a bumpkin.- We pone ted halt a one Cc. Samuel M , to Blizabeth, daughter of Joha Jan 
m going to escape from my tormentors, the hobgoblins, oar denned 
vho have persecuted me without mercy for many a weary Lafayette amphitheatre.—On Monday last, agreeably to pub On the 26th ultimo, by the Rev. Dr. Covel, Mr. Denw 
lay To vonder island | am going iv search of quiet and lic notice, this establishment was offered for sale at pu blie aue- + Scribner, of this citv, to M Katharine Vervatine, of Tr 
outent. Thither | am going——” At this instant his | 40"; _ we are happy hear | that the enterprising ” pre : 

- \ e ‘ P & re 

speech was arrested by surprise and horror, for from every etor, (who is certainly the best judge of its real value,) stop 
ke ! p i - the sole remnant of his decay a ped the sale, at twenty thousand dollars, and pee ie to On the th ultimo, Henry heat, Esq. in the forty-eighth 
ACY - 4 wers, 1€ sole re ‘ » aec ee 
sey -hole of the drawer “4 - au ve . aan conduct it, (after the present recess,) in a poe that will sus-_ vear of his 
ortunes, crawled forth the hobgoblins, with their smaky || tain the elevated reputation it has already acquired. The On the 2 ultimo, Mrs. Margaret Champenois, in th 


‘Oh, 
G.C. 


crests, who all cried out with one united voice, 
“ts—yes—we are all a-going—we are all a-going.’ 





We ackuowledge the receipt of several interesting commn- 
nications. Many of them will appear in our next aumber 


company, (both bipeds and quadrupeds,) have proceeded to 
Boston, where they will pertorm during the recess. 1 
| mean time, several alterations and improvements are to be 
‘made in the building ; the most important of which is another 
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| row of boxes 


eightieth vear of her age 
On the 27th ultimo, Mr 
year ol his age 
On the 2oth ultime 


vear vo! 5 age 


Andrew Asderson, in th fifty sixth 


Mr. Edward Harvey, in the twenty-qhird 








THE NEW-YORK 


MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 








THE MINSTREL. 








Original 


The Deity. | 
The dusky shadows of impending night | 
The noise of day 
Is hush'd to silence, and aoe more disturbs 

The thoughtful soul why b marks in ev'ry place 
The hand of Deity, and joins the song } 


Brood o’er the list’ning vale 


Of universal nature, which proclaims 
With one united voice, that God is here! 

The starry fields invite’ ascend, ay thoughts 

From this low earth, and you pale, w and'ring moon, 
To those superior realms which lie remote | 
Beyond the confines of the solar sphere i 
And the broad zodiac iow vast the scene | 
With awful rev rence gaze, tor God w thee! fj 
His sovereign hand has spreed those wondrous fields 

Wide as imarination’s wing can sar, } 
Vast as immensity’ A thousand suns |! 
To thrice ten thousand worlds shed genial light, | 
And beams munificent' fp motion all } 
Rapid as lightving, yet hareonrmons sul! 

Are all their movements! Each revolving orb | 
Tends to its system's centre, as a weight i 
Tends downward to the earth —vet still re pell'd 
By centrifugal force. ‘tis whirl’d along 

In one perpetual curve! Those wone'rous pow'rs 
Attraction and repulsion. which retamn 

The planets i their orbits, and prodace 

Their various motions, in their proper bounds, 
Their dif’rent seasons and their diffrent state, 


What are they, but the great Creator's will, 






; 
His pow’, his agency, alike imprest 
On universal matter’ Those blind terms j 
Are but new names for God! Vet once more rise li 
On thought's swift pinions, and admiriag soar 

Te von vast mi way Thove glaring wilds, 

Those pathle s regions of inherent light 
Beam on th’ astonish’d sense, and strike the soul | 
W th wild amazewent! Suns with workis combin'd, | 
Systems with systems, inone glittring maze, ' 
Blend their bright beams with interwoven fire! | 
There untold wonders strike the ravish'd sense, | 
Through op ning fieids, where countless globes unnamed, 

And suns unnamber'd, their converging beams, } 
Centered in smallest points, profusely pour 

In one unbounded sea of amber light, | 
Countless as drops that ocean's caverns fill’ 

But ob ! the scene o’erwheims us! yet the scenc , 
Is far jess glorious than that sovereign pow’r, | 
Who made sad governs all! Can he then deign } 
To visit this low earth; and will he look H 


On its frail tenants? Yes, his guardian care 
Is here conspicuous as in yon bright fields! 

The sweet vicissitudes of day and night ' 
Speak his unceasing love! The changing year 

Is but the image of his watchiul pow'r Hy] 
On earth imprest! tie wakes the genial spring 
Breathes in the balmy gale! In ev'ry flow'r | 
With vernal beauty blooms!—The summer sun 


Sheds but his brightness | O'er the growing field. I 
He waves in vegetation! On the clouds 

He rides majestic, in wwe thunder speaks, i 
Flies on the forked lightning, or imprints il 
On the bright bow the image of his face, {| 


Tn milder colours!—Autumn’s golden fruits i} 
Are but the stores his bounteous hand provides | 
To feed the num’rous creatures ot bis care! i 
Tn winter, wrapt in tempest's, clouds, and storms, 
He flies tremendous on the northern blast, | 
Or in the driving snow and rattling hail, 
Proclaims his sovereign pow’r! The world is fill’d 
With his unbounded presence !—Ob no more , 
Let man distrust his providence, or doubt 1 
His merciful protection. He regards 
With equal eye all creatures he has made, 
Nor shall the least escape his watchful care. ‘ 
He hears the raven’s cry ; the flocks and berds 
Live on his bounty: Will he then negiect 
His more immediate offspring, and on man 
Turo a regardless ear?’—He sees afar 
The sons of want and sorrow: He regards 
The pris’ner’s ery, the teader orphan’s moan, 
The widow's sad lament: He marks the place 
Where injured virtue weeps) He ever dwells 
With the meek spirit, and his loved abode 
Is with the humble and the contrite breast, 
ee 
“ What is eternity ?” the tutor asked ; 


PAUL. | 


Poor William's lips could not his thoughts repeat: 


; ! 

But soon his pencil o'er the paper passed— 
He wrote this answer on the virgin sheet: 
* Eternity’s the life-time of our God !"’ | 
i} 


He raisec his eyes with feeling overcome, 
For he had languished ‘neath the smiting rod, 
E’en from his boyhood—hbe was deafand dumb. Q 





Shakspeare. 


When o’er the shrine, where iearning’s votary bow’d, 
The hand of duiness cast its murky cloud 

What light arose the dreary scene to cheer— 

What sun-beam chased the gloom of many a year? 
Whose hand. whose lyre, with more than magic spell, 
Uoveil’d that shrine, and burst its monkish cell? 


The drama was a deseri—bigot rage 

Defiled her temple, and destroyed her stage— 
Fierce, through each scene, the voice of frenzy rap 
Her foe was /earning, anc her victim—man ! 

The stole of fancy. and her early lyre, 

Disdained and trodden. blazed upon the pyre, 

W here superstitions slaves, ordained to prowl 
Breathed their jet! poison, through the mask and cowl 


And what displaced their sow reignty ?—what light 


Burst through «he cloud, and re-illamed the night? 
Whriist thr 


And for the deeds of murder fitly buiit, 


wh their vaults, uutredden but by guilt 


The glorious splendor ran, througl the deep space, 


Whilst the dark convent trembled to its base! 


It was the drama’s su awl who was he 

Who woke its ray. and hace tts muse be free; 
Who from the caverns cell youn evius bore— 
Bade her resume the sirine she ruled betore 
From every harp its native legends Woke, 

As trom Aimmon’s form, at morning, music broke 
To greet Apolio'’s ray that lent the fire 

That could with lite and tight « stone inspire! 


’Tisx Avon's minstrel, tancy’s tavorite child, 
Who breathes nce more ber native wood-notes wild 
What heart escapes bis view—what feelings glow, 


That Shakspeare } new nor—knowing did not show 


Forth from his haunts be oid tradition bore 

Touch d by his wand, the yray-beard gave bis lore, 
Whisper’! the spell that hist ry’s page unturl'd, 
And breath’d the tales that now delight the world 
Each intant muse he guiced from ber cell 
Taught her the « 


Bade her the strain of » 


wr she now repeats so weil; 
uthful hearts recite, 
Their varie scenes, their anguish and delight 
Quick at his touch, behold young passion fly, 
Wave the red steel. and coli the (renzied eve, 
Whilst pity. rage. revense, all viow in turr 
Now mett in love, and now infursate buin— 
Each wild extreme that nature ever knew 

His fancy sketch'd, his mind the colouring drew 


Ob! wayward veors'! fichie, wanton, wild 
The sport ot chance, that seldom yet hath smiled 
On bowers where wealth her gaudy form arrays, 
But in the lowliest courts, delighted strays; 





Stamping thy impress on the base-born wight, 

Who dreams not when be seeks his couch at night, 

Where he shall seek, to stay the morrow’s watt— 

His pittance coarse, though humble, mean and scant, 

Who bears the link* that vuides the gentier blood— 

And dreams oi rapture, whilst he seeks for food; 

Scans o'er the linethat adds some three-pence more, 

And for a six-pence, tights you te your door. CONWAY 





Village Belle. 


I met her first amidst a throng 
Of merry dancers, wild and gay ; 
She seemed the very soul of song, 
The spirit of the mimstrel’s lay. 
Of all the tram her step was lightest, 
Amidst bright glances, hers were brightes' 
For every look was beauty’s ray ; 
And love and hope and joy, the while 
Were all united in her smile. 
1 gazed upon her laughing eye, 
Which could a blissful language speah 
And on the bloom of loveliest die, 
That tinged the lily on her cheek ; 
And yet, so delicate the hue, 
That Juso’s rose seemed bursting throug] 
A proud pre-eminence fo seek: 
But vainly strove the fair one’s power, 
With Fiora’s queen, and love's sweet flowe: 
She glided through the mazy dance, 

As if her every thought were there ; 
Her heart was wrapped in pleasure’s trance 
She knew not what was meant by cm 

She heard the name at every turn, 
The meaning she had yet to learn— 
And from a world that looked so fai: 
Oh! blame her not, if she believed 
That all was truth, and was deceived. 





——¥ 
* Alluding to the early profession of Shakspeare 


i Scarce sixteen summers, o’er her head, 
i} On rapid wing had sped their flight, 

I And numbered swiftly as they fled, 

The hours of childhood, gay and light 
- For time had stamped upon ber brow, 

iH With viewless hand, the opening glow 


fl , 

i Of woman's beauty, fair and bright: 
H And all the young heart’s confidence 

i} Shonue in her giance of innocence. 

I] But mouths rolled on—and once again 
H 


I sought the place where minstrels meet 


And listened to the joyous strain, 
Which rose and swelled in concord sweet 
| And gay and brilliant was the scene, 
The eame as it betove had been— 
Aud wany a heart with pleasure beat, 
At dreams of conquest and de ight, 


And tairy visions, false as bright 


} And she was there—the love ly one, 
Whose laughing eves once spoke of bliss— 
But she was changed—the bloom was gone 
Which seemed the hue of happiness ; 
| And paleness sat upon her cheek 
And ever she appeared to seek 
Among the « rowd, forge if ilness ; 
But still upon her peusive brow, 


| The shades of thought would deeper grow 


| The step that sprung with fairy grace 
Had lost its elasticity 

The gladsome smile of other days 
Had nothing ieft of mirth or glee. 

L asked her tale—one shook her head 

| Another sighed, and only said, 

* "Tis often beauty s fate to be 

The sport oi ineu s deceitful art, 


Ny Or changetul love.—She had a heart 


Ob! it ts woman's lot to feel, 
lo weep alone, where none can sec 
lo sufler much, and vet ¢ onceal 
The hearts deep sense of agony ; 
To sigh oer! hope Ss expiring ray ® 
To bow ‘neath disappointment’s sway 
tn silent, patient misery : 
And sull her devious course to shape 


The world’s dread censure to escape 


My heart grew sad amidst the scene 


Of mirth, from which I could not fly 
And bliss appeared all like a dream, 


Whene'er that maiden met my eye 
She had been once the village belle, 
And round her huog enchantment's spell— 

But it was broke—I asked not, why ? 
| Gay music jarred on thoughts like these, 
! And pleasure lost the power to please. 





The twilight hour. 


The twilight hour, the twilight how 
Oh, then I think of thee ; 


—EE 


For sorrows on my sad heart lowe: 


~ 


As mists ride o'er the sea 


i The twilight hour, the twilight how 
Is memory’s time to me; 

I see each leaf and lovely flower 
So fondly nursed by thee 


} The twilight hour, the twilight hour 
Makes fancy rich and free: 
I mark thy hand the sweet notes showes 


I know each ivory key 

} The twilight hour, the twilight hour 
j . 

! Thy boy—my boy I see: 


i} I view him at thy fond heart cowe: 


Estkrii 














1 see him climb thy knee. c. 3 
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